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to recite an original poem! He said the deceit of passing off his poem as her own disgusted him, on the other hand he thought it plucky to tell him what she meant to do, and he would have written it for her, but unfortunately she signed her note " Kate " and sent no address.
Those evenings when the poet, sitting in his old oak armchair after dinner in the drawing-room, talked of what was in his heart, or read some poem aloud, with the landscape lying before us like a beautiful picture framed in the dark-arched bow-window, are never to be forgotten. His moods are so variable, his conversation so earnest, his knowledge of all things he writes about is so wide and minute. It is a rare treat to be in his domestic circle, where he talks freely and brightly without shyness or a certain morbidity which oppresses him occasionally in society. Crabbe, Gray and Keats were the chief poets he read to us.
There is a look in his face like a bright burning light behind it, like an inward fire that might consume his very life.
The reference in the following letter from my father is to an article on " English Metrical Critics " contributed by Mr Patmore to the North British Review for 1857 (Vol. xxvn. pp. 127-161).
This is the passage referred to:
The six-syllable " iambic" is the most solemn of all our English measures. It is scarcely fit for anything but a dirge; the reason being, that the final pause in this measure is greater, when compared with the length of the line, than in any other verse. Here is an example, which we select on account of the peculiar illustration of its nature as a " dimeter brachy-catalectic," which is supplied by ft& filling up of the measure in the seventh line:
How strange it is to wake
And watch, while others sleep, Till sight and hearing ache
For objects that may keep The awful inner sense
Unroused, lest it should mark The life that haunts the emptiness And horror of the dark.